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ABSTRACT 

Migrant students and their families have a wide range of 
academic and social-economic needs. Long-term observation of numerous migrant 
programs in south Texas and elsewhere suggests that the school districts that 
are most successful in meeting those needs and the goals of the Migrant 
Education Program tend to share six recurrent practices. First, many 
successful districts recruit outreach teams to address the academic and 
support service needs of the entire migrant community. Such migrant service 
coordination teams reflect the diversity of the community; possess a sound 
knowledge base, reinforced by trainings on important topics; and are driven 
by a strong commitment to migrant students. Second, the teams carry out a 
comprehensive assessment of needs in their migrant community. In addition to 
drawing on national and state data, the teams develop practical local 
questionnaires and conduct group interviews with migrant parents and 
students. Third, effective teams develop strong working relationships with a 
wide array of community organizations and service providers. Fourth, 
community support and advocacy for migrant students and families are promoted 
through professional development sessions for educators and various types of 
media coverage and publicity. Fifth, self -advocacy and empowerment are 
encouraged among migrant students and parents through information sessions, 
leadership training, and parent train-the-trainer workshops. Finally,, 
successful districts regularly evaluate their migrant service coordination 
practices and reflect on potential improvements. (SV) 
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ell them,” Ms. Mejia, Victor’s high school counse- 
lor prods. Victor smiles, remaining quiet. 




JL “Go ahead, tell them, Victor,” insists Mr. 
Enrique Montalvo, migrant education program director for 
Eagle Pass Independent School District (ISD). 

Victor smiles again before confidently announcing, Tm 
going to college to study law enforcement so that I can be a 
policeman .” 1 

A few months earlier, Victor was on the verge of dropping out of 
school. Frustrated about lacking the number of credits needed to be a 
senior, Victor informed his close friend that he planned to drop out. At 
his friend’s insistence, Victor reluctantly attended a student leadership 
academy organized by the Migrant Education Program (MEP). During 
the academy, Victor participated in many events — relationship-build- 
ing activities, leadership development experiences, problem-solving 
challenges, role model sessions, and reflection seminars. He was 
attentive, happy, polite, and respectful. 



’The names of students have been changed to protect their identities. 
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It was at the final reflection seminar that Victor candidly revealed 
his prior intentions of dropping out of school. Stating that the 
academy experiences had made a big difference, Victor proudly 
announced that he was more determined than ever to complete high 
school and pursue his dream of becoming a police officer. He thanked 
Mr. Ortiz, assistant chief of the San Antonio Police Department, for 
sharing his personal experiences and insights about his years as a 
teenage migrant farmworker and his own goals of becoming a high- 
ranking police officer. 

This is an example of the real-life impact migrant service 
coordination can have when representatives from a host of agen- 
cies — in this case representatives from Eagle Pass ISD, Uvalde 
Consolidated ISD, San Antonio ISD, South San Antonio ISD, and 
Education Service Center, Region 20 — come together to create 
opportunities for migrant students. 

Migrant service coordination involves creating and seizing oppor- 
tunities to address the diverse academic and social-economic needs 
of migrant students. It is most effective when a group of committed 
people come together to efficiently share their cumulative resources 
in ways that address the unique needs of each migrant student. 

This spirit of collaboration is a focal point for migrant education 
programs in many school districts across the United States. Embracing 
the Title I, Part C, Migrant Education Program statute related to 
migrant service coordination, many districts continuously explore 
possibilities “to ensure that migratory children are provided with 
appropriate educational services (including supportive services) that 
address their special needs in a coordinated and efficient manner.” 2 In 
Texas, migrant service coordination is often the mechanism used to 
implement the six other interrelated focus areas for migrant education: 
(1) early childhood education, (2) New Generation System, 3 (3) 
parental involvement, (4) identification and recruitment, (3) gradua- 



2 Education Funding Research Council, “Title I, Part C Migrant Education Pro- 
gram," in Title I Handbook (Washington, DC: Education Funding Research 
Council, 2002), C-325. 

^he New Generation System is an electronic system for storing and transferring 
migrant students’ information as they migrate from school to school. 
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